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“ And to me,” remarked Freer. 



tie hundred payments just to be ugly. Science is nothing to you; 
the fact that the world waits anxiously for the knowledge that I 
vill glean from that head makes no impression on you at all. You 































acquainted him with his good luck. 

“ Buy a head,” answered Freer. 

“ W^t kind of a head ? ” asked the lawyer, piuzled. 

« A human head,” said Freer. 

» Whose?” 

“ Well, I used to own it, but it’s Dr. Linscott’s now. Still, Tve 
always had a fondness for it, and I want to get it back.” 

Pardon me,” said the lawyer, solicitously, but were you ever 



««I suppose it’s all right,” remarked the lawyer, dubiously, “ but 
this talk about buying a head when you already have one — ” 
*«Oh, hang it all! a fellow likes to own the head he uses, 

doesn’t he?” 

“ Of course. I never knew a man who didn’t own his he^.” 

« Well, you know one now,” exclaimed Freer, irritably. « This 
isn’t my head.” 

“No?” 

** No. I have title only from the neck down.” 

‘‘Then who is it talking to me?” demanded the lawyer. 








easy the terms may be. You can't appreciate the situation, be¬ 
cause you’ve never been without a he^, but I can’t be contented 
unless I own it absolutely.” 

The Doctor was troubled. He didn’t want to give up the head, 
and yet — 

“ My first ocean trip,” Freer remarked, will be from New York 
to San Francisco in a sailing vessel by way of Cape Horn.” 

“Can’t we compromise this thing?” asked the Doctor. “I’ll 
give you absolute title to the head, if you will bequeath it to me 
in your will and release me from all further payments.” 


and entirely mine ? ’ 











he was operating a large business on a small capital, which had 
been sapp^ recent litigation. 


He proceeded with his building, however, and was relieved to 
find that the Greenberger Brothen made no sign of hostility. He 
strained his credit, but the building was finished early in October, 
with a great flourish of trumpets from the city press, proud of its 











chutes, and complicated heating apparatus. It was christened 
the Platte Building, and was almost filled with tenants as soon as 
its offices were opened for rent The Central National Bank 
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Some one suggested an earthquake, but an earthquake is not 
localized in a city block. Bond was called by telephone. He 
arriyed half an hour later, and found a large and increasing crowd 
on the sidewalk, touching the walls experimentally to feel the 
tremor, and listening to the increasing, droning humming of the 
framework. He at once started upstairs to investigate, in which 
adventure no one cared to follow him. The whole building was 
empty. The scores of office doors were shut and dark. The 
elevators had stopped at six o’clock. 

The cashier of the bank presently arrived in a state of much 
perturbation, and, after fussing about for some minutes, went to 
the vaults and came out laden with ledgers and tin boxes. Upon 


the higher floors where the owners of Uie endangered valuables 
dared not go. 

By this time the oscillation of the building was really alarming. 
It wavered exactly as a bridge does at the passive of a heavy train. 
The news had spread rapidly through the city and a mob of a 
thousand persons very soon filled the street. Among these were 
most of the tenants of the Platte Building offices, but few dared to 



































the crumbling doorway, they ran after him, shouting. But by that 
time be was already upon the stair. 


Bond had not been used to much violent exercise lately, but he 
went up the eight flights of the circular stairway at a run, without 
noticing them. The jar and sway of the floors was like the sick¬ 
ening heave of an earthquake. Through the broken walls the 
light poured freely, mingling with the glow of electricity in the 
balls. The floors were littered with every sort of offlce supply — 
the doors were splintered and swinging. The building looked as 
if it had been shelled and afterwards looted. 





At the extreme end of the hall a door bore the gilt sign: — 



The door was locked, but Bond burst it open with his shoul¬ 
der. There was a bright outer office, with several glass cases, 
badly damt^d, containing beautiful violins. Beyond this a 
door stood ajar into a room, from which proceeded a clear, 































































































and was liked by the students, but he had not held the position 
long before the faculty began to look down upon him, because bis 
especial hobby was to pursue private investigations in psychology 



come to your senses, you try to seize hold of a few vivid incidents 
in it as a handle to all the rest — only to find, a few moments 


later, that the whole thing is in fragments, and that the handle 











































tions at the closing d; 
or lost for a second 1 
a pleasant afternoon, 
melancholy glance I 


























and began to speak of the beauty of the surrounding country. 
For five minutes or more she talked more rapturously of woods, 
fields, flowers, and outuf-door life than I had ever before heard 
one even lectui-e from a platform. Her face lighted, her whole 
figure became energetic, she spoke rapidly, fluently, even gestured 
to illustrate her points. 1 saw Mr. Simmons glance at his wife as 
she stood with half-parted lips, and a puzzled, concerned, and not 
altogether pleased expression flashed across his pleasant counte¬ 
nance. But my unexpected room-mate finished as suddenly as she 
had begun, and when 1 led the way to the room we were to share, 
she spoke not one word on the way. Her silence seemed so inex¬ 
plicable after so unexpected an outbui-st that I seized the first 
oppoHunity to go down-stairs, intending to finish the evening with 
a book in the sitting-room where Mr. Simmons sat reading the 

I was on tiptoe with a desire to make some remark about my 
odd situation and once I caught Mr. Simmons looking at me over 
the top of the paper. I was sure his lips opened as if to speak, 
but after a covert glance at his wife he lowered his eyes and went 
on reading, without making any remark. Then, after a few 
minutes more, when I noticed that although Mrs. Simmons 
appeared to be reading her magazine, she had not once turned a 
page, but sat holding it in liands so unsteady that the book 
trembled, I naturally concluded that there had been some discus¬ 
sion which my entrance had interrupted. The newspaper and 
book were subterfuges to cover a serious matter. Oi-dinarily, I 
would have retired immediately from so tense an atmosphere, but 
the thought of that strange, pale, silent girl in my room annoyed 
me so that 1 determined at all odds to wait until she had gone to 
bed before returning. 

My hopes were disappointed. When I entered the room Miss 
Knight was all dressed for sleep, but she was not in bed. She 
stood at the mirror combing her hair. 

1 had meant to speak no word to her until she had addressed 

yellow hair, as it streamed uncoiled nearly to the floor, I was 
astonished into an exclamation of admiration. That ejaculation 
proved to be a key, for she began to talk about her hair, how it 






All the time I was preparing for bed she went on combing her 
hair. It was truly an unusual sight to see the light flash on 
the long strands as they fell away from the comb, whirling about 


her, making a wonderful golden rim about her pale face and falling 
like a golden veil around her fragile figure. I could have enjoyed 
the sight had it not been for our puzzling conversation and a 
peculiar manner that she had—of not seeming to see what her 







eyes rested upon. I had noticed it when she was talking in the 
dining-room; so now she looked into the glass, yet she seemed not 
to see her image; there was a queer, impereonal expression on her 
face ; such a one as a person has who is straining every faculty to 

1 supposed that I was unstrung from the prospect of new and 
untried work on the mon-ow. Anyway, that was the way I 
explained my nervousness, for she combed that yellow hair, and 
combed, and combed, until long after I was in bed and lay watch¬ 
ing her, until it seemed as if I could not bear it another minute 
without screaming. But just at the minute when I was afraid I 
should have to put my head imder the clothes or cry out, she 
braided it loosely with three or four nervous twitches, blew out 
the lamp with one whiff and threw herself lightly upon the bed 
heside me. I was so relieved that with a thankful sigh and a 
brief good night I turned over and prepared to sleep. 







mouth, an accident happened that took up our attention so com¬ 
pletely that I did not notice imtil several hours afterwards that I 
had received no reply. 

Mrs. Simmons was just setting the coffee-pot down and her 
hand must have slipped, for the pot tipped forward, upsetting its 
entire contents upon the snowy cloth. We all jumped to our feet 
to escape a scalding, but Mrs. Simmons, who cried out, as if in 








«I haven’t seen Mrs. Simmons’ little girl yet,” I answered 
shortly, let alone her hat.” 

“She must have lost it on the way home,” replied Miss Knight, 
closing the door again as suddenly and as silently as she had 











lock my desk and prepaiing to follow her. I became conscious 
of what seemed the sudden fall of night and stepped to the door 
to call Miss Knight. Her room was empty and dwk, with drawn 

** She must have gone out the back door while I was speaking 
with the child.” I hurriedly locked my door and started in the 
direction of the brookside path. No child was in sight; neither 
was Miss Knight. With the idea of overtaking one, or perhaps 
both, at the brook crossing, I made my way along the path, and, 
as I came in sight of the brook, was delighted to see, half buried 
in the long grass, a child’s straw hat, with long pink streamers 
entangled in the grass stems. I stooped to pick up the hat. My 
hngers grasped only the sharp edges of the coarse sedges. 

cleared a dimmed sight, the picture of the child as she had stood 
in the schoolroom door flashed across my mind’s eye, and I remem- 








the pupils; that yesterday had been a sad anniversary for them, 
for on that day, twenty yeais ago, the little girl had strangely 
disappeared. She had started home from school in advance of 
her mother, taking the field path. She was passionately fond 
of flowers, and had laughingly said that she was going to gather 
enough wild flowers that afternoon to fill all the vases in the 
world. Her mother, coming afterwards, found the child’s hat by 
the brook, and, thinking that she had dropped it in her play, went 


searched far and n( 

not to be found. She had disappeared, completely and forever, 
that June day. 

It had been many years before the fruitless search was entirely 
given up; then his wife had had a fever and upon her recovery 

she still remembered, because the child’s place had always been 
laid at the table, and until I had stepped the day before into her 
little room, no one had entered it. He begged me, now that he 
had explained about the child, not to question his wife about so 
harrowing a memory; that, added to the painful recollections of 
the day, Mra. Simmons had been nearly pr(»trated by the unex¬ 
pected entrance of Miss Knight, who resembled their little girl so 














gestion, and that alone^ that had brought the darky to terms. Here 
were two cases which had worked per programme^ the third should 
be highly conclusive. I made up my mind that an utter stranger 
was b^t to work with, and went down to the hotel and found my 

to whom I outlined my discovery carefully. He was interested 
in a Bash. 

“ ‘ What a cinch to the varnish business,’ he murmured. ‘ Nice 
little tin signs loaded with a corking strong hint to order goods, 
and no arguments; order comes back by return of mail! Got any 
of those tins about you ? 1 ’ll try them on my customers in this 
town. How do you load ’em ? ’ 

“This was the kind of cooperation I was looking for, and I 
gave the varnish man three sensitized plates and instructed him 
in their use. He scarcely ate his supper, he was so eager, and at 

of hypnotizing the signs. Unluckily, the house was full of trav¬ 
elling men, and a lot of them wanted my man for a game of 
poker, and went up to his room and pounded on the door. 
Pounding on a door is not conducive to concentration, and the 
varnish man, irritated, besought them to go away. 

“ ‘ Clear out 1 Go climb a tree I ’ I heard him sing out above 

stand on your heads or jump into the river I Stop that infernal 
pounding! ’ They kept the hubbub going until he gave up in 
despair and let the hypnotic experiment go for the time being, 

“ Now, my friend, you characterized ray discovery as ridiculous,” 
said the doctor, gleaming at me through his spectacles, and again 
taking snuff. “ You shall see how ridiculous it was, in the outcome 
of this final experiment, for my emulsion was about gone. The 
varnish salesman was out bright and early the next morning 
among his customers, and the result of his first visit was a hurry 
call for me from a furniture factory, where the secretary, who did 
the buying, had been taken mysteriously ill. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked, in amazement, for the secretary 
was on the floor with the whole office force sitting on him, while 
he wriggled and besought them to let him up. 



a lively gait. There was a crowd gathering at 
, watching with curiosity the actions of the two 
dent, an elderly man, gravely stood on his head 
hands could reverse him to his natural attitude, 
made the most grotesque efforts to climb a small 
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“ The wreck! ” I exclaimed, and then noticed that the upper 
comer of the sheet was stamped with an anchor and the name 
“ Eldebarda.” “ It must be full two years,” I said, “ since the 
Eldebarda went down.” 

“ From the wreck,” repeated Mr. Randley, “ and the Eldebarda 

lies now — I looked it up-in thirty-four feet of water off 

ThatcheFs Island.” 
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Doctor Million.* 


time last year I weighed two hundred and 
ty-five pounds. I always thought that if 
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again the hotel was aroused and again Doctor Thiel bent over the 
prostrate and dying Henry Hobart. 

Outside and distantly could be heard the clang of the ftre-bells, 
but in the room of death all was sudden silence, all wei-e hushed 
by the frightful, ghostly thought that the scene before them had 
been enacted before—the dying man with liis discolored face and 
struggling hands, the physician bending over him, the alarmed, 
pitying faces of the gathered guests, and the fiightened servants 







BY THB HANDS OF HIS FRIENDS. 9 

back of the head, as he came walking quietly into camp, we hid 
our provisions in a rendezvous in the hills, and set about making 
preparations to cxtcnninate our enemies. We proposed to kill 
the Apaches like reptiles, but we would hang their white loader 
like a murderer. 

We had never seen this renegade. No white man in Arizona 
had ever seen him face to face, save the dead that lay out on the 
hot alkali-lands, or up in the hills, with their sealed lips baked by 
the sun or eaten away by ants. Yet, though he seemed as invisible 
as the Angel of Death, he was a terrible reality. lie was the mov¬ 
ing spirit behind “Apache Kid,” when that noted Indian was 
striking like a rattlesnake through all Arizona, and many an ash- 
heap no bigger than a mole-liill cried out to heaven for vengeance 
upon him — ash-heaps that once were human beings! 

The friendly Pima Indians, to whom were due all knowledge 
of this white renegade, had reported that his face was ghastly 
white, de8])ite the fact that for years he ha<l lived under the open 
sky in one of the hottest climates of the West, and that his fea¬ 
tures, while not ugly, were cruel as death. 

We proposed to make of ourselves a party of vengeance, take 

for he was the best man amongst us, and we all knew it. We were 

we were all physically powerful, but Hillard handled his strength 
like a trained athlete. 

In three days we had run to earth two of the Ajiaches, and 
killed them. I lost the little finger of my right hand in that affair. 

This taste of retribution was so encouraging that Hillard, with 
something of his old-time spirit, made a jest about his hair. I 
.have once before spoken of Hillard’s hair. It was long and ex¬ 
ceedingly luxurious, falling about his shouldere, straight do\sTi 
over his ears, in groat profusion. lie doubly tempted death to go 
among the Apaches with such an adornment, those red devils cov¬ 
eting his scalp from the first, yet nothing could prevail upon him 
to cut his hair short, or even to trim it down a little, and I believed 
in those days that he was proud of it as an addition to his personal 
beauty, which was very considerable; but, God help me, I know 
better now I 










missing. 1 thought of these things, and as Hobart and Rabe began 
drawing the prisoner to a near-by tree, I remained silent 

A few minutes later and the man was paying for his evident 
crimes with his life. My companions had taken the matter into 
their own hands, and I turned my face away. 

Yet still I questioned myself, Were we in some kind of a trap ? 
And as I went with my friends from that ghastly swinging thing, 
a dreadful feeling ot ini|)ending evil came over me. 

Again we searched the cave for ^Kjor Hillard, or his body, but 
found only his knife, lying near w'hcre we had found his watch. 
Giving over further search of the place, we came out and looked 
at the burden of the mesiput. 

A wind had come up, and the body, though dead, swayed to and 
fro and twisted about on the lariat, and as we l<x»ked — sickened 
by the sight, though our act had seemed one of justice— the long, 
matted hair of the dead man — hair strangely like Hillard’s — 
suddenly slipped frojii the head tljat it covered and fell to the 
ground beneath, and slowly that late ghastly-white face of the dead 
man began turning out of our view, as the head and body were 
turned about by the wind, and silently, awfully—O God ! shall 
I never forget it ?— the face of poor Hillard came into our vision 
— black, strangled, horrible, looking down uj)on us from the head 
of that being whom wo had hanged ! 

Poor, unhappy Hillard ! Like Janus, he liad been bom with 
two faces: one in the front of his head — the face of a brave, intel¬ 
lectual man — the face we had long known; anotlier in the back of 
his head, which, concealed throughout his life by a heavy covering 

Shocked by Dick’s death, he had wandered away from camp, 
and while nientallv unbalanced, had removed his false hair and 
concealed from us the face we knew so well, exposing in its stead 
what we took to be the face of the renegade leader of the Apaches. 

Thus by the hands of his friends died Joseph Hillard: thus 
horribly ! 
















r it carefully, placed it in his pocket and went over to 
□by, spinster, for further light. 
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JOHNSON, colored, was the pride an 


Tlie Baptists stood willing to 
mnierse him, the Methodists were e^er to 
jprinkle him, the Episcopalians hoped sooner or 
ito the fold, while the 
to have pointed to him 
(6 path of dalliance and 
' ice his skin had 
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The bystanders hurried to his assistauce and did ever3dhing in 
their jK>wer to relieve him« but Hastus was not to be comforted. 

Oh, good Lawd, de chicken, de chicken I ” groaned the 

“Where is the pain; do tell?” pleaded Mrs. Samanthy Baxter, 
who was in the store at the time buying some calico with which to 
make handkerchiefs for foreign mission work. 

Placing his hand in the region of his stomach, Rastas again 
groaned, “ Oh, good Lawd, de chicken, de chicken! ” 

Mre. Baxter sought by eveiy Christian means in her power to 
soothe the sufferer. Indeed, she went so far as to beg him to 
recollect that his suffering was merely an error of the mind, for 
mind is everything, and that he could overcome it by the sheer 
force of will, but Rastus evidently bad inside information contrary 
to that doctrine, and kept rubbing his stomach and groaning, “ De 
chicken, de chicken I ” 

“ What chicken, Mr. Johnson ? Speak, poor soul! ” 

“ De Thurston chicken I Oh, de good Lawd I ” 

“I knew itl” cried Mrs. Baxter. “Some wretch has poisoned* 
one of Mr. Thurston’s chickens, and now our unhappy colored 
brother has eaten of the chicken and been poisoned. Some one 
run for Doctor Thorpe, while I call on Brother Thurston! ” 

Leaving the sufferer groaning and writhing. Mis. Baxter made 
straight for the Thureton farm on the outskirts of the village, to 
return a little later with her eyes as large as saucers. 

“ Land sakes, what do you think ? ” she cried. “ There’s a lot 
of city men down there, and Thurston is holding an egg auction, 
and when I came away they were bidding eight hundred dollars 
apiece for hens’ eggs! ” 

Instantly there was a general movement on the part of the 
villagers toward the Thurston farm, Old Rastus Johnson, however, 
insisting that he be abandoned to his misery. When they reached 
the farm the excitement^eekers found the amazing report of 
Mrs. Baxter fully corroborated by the evidence of their own eyes 
and ears. Thurston was disposing of hens* eggs to a group 
of highly excited bidders at an averse price of a thousand dollars 
for a single egg. 

Open-mouthed and dumfounded the country people stared at 
























gathered the 





































to biui a dreaded ordeal, postponed as often as possible, lie bad 
never even heard of the Planet competition until he opened the 


Yet here it was, addiessed to him, and here was the f2.50 

check. That, at least, was real. The Planet Publishing Com¬ 

pany lie knew to be a substantial corporation with a big bank 
account. The check was made out in his name on a reputable 

bank and was even certified, that there might be no doubt of its 

validity. 

It looked to Wentworth at fii-st blush as though he were two 
himdred and fifty ahead without any effort on his part. But the 
next moment he felt ashamed of the thought. 

It belongs to sonic other Ralph Wentworth, of course,” he 
said to liimself, “some juKir follow who forgot to enclose his 
address in his excitement when sending them his story, and the 
Planet peojilo probably got my adilress in the directory and 
decided it must be me. I'll send the check back with a note of 
explanation.” 

lie felt so virtuous over this renunciation of the substantial 
prize that had dropped into his hands so unexpectedly that 
he started at once to write the- note to the Planet. 

" Hold on a minute, son,” he said to himself, “ there’s no rush 


In ten minutes Wentworth was in the ::treet, headed for the 
newspaper ofliee and still revolving the amazing situation in his 

lie could not reconcile tlic opposing features, try as he would. 
If seemed ridiculously simple at first glance — he had not written 
a story for the prize and therefore the prize could not belong to 
him. But whv had he received it? That was the point that 
could not be explained offhand and before he reached the news¬ 
paper office he had decided upon a plan of action that would set 
all doubts at rest. 

Tie would ask to see the manuscript of the prize story—merely 
through curiosity, he was forced to admit to himself. By no 






in such pleasant places. 

“Until I came to tlie World’s Fair I had never looked on a 
woman with more than passing interest By some chance 1 had 
escaped the usual juvenile love affairs through which most young 
men pass in their callow days, and I flattered myself I was proof 
against the attractions of the sex. I had not met Mildred then. 
One night a Chicago physician, one of my old school friends, in¬ 
vited me to spend an evening at his home. That night the whole 
course of my life was changed. The woman whom fate had 
resen'ed for me was there. She was his sister, Mildred Atherton.” 

Dr. Chester paused to pour another glass of brandy, and Hola- 
bird relighted his cigar. 

“ I will not bore you, Tom, with a description of her beauty,” 
the doctor went on, “ or of my enchantment when I found she was 
disposed to look upon me with favor. Enough to say that after 
a brief and somewhat impetuous courtship Mildred consented to 
be my wife. Before the close of the Exposition — less than three 
months after 1 first saw her—we were married. 

“ Of course, I was supremely happy. Like a boy on his first 
holiday, I planned a lengthy bridal tour which included not only 





turned and saw that she was in a paroxysm of fear, and that both 
her hands were clutching at her throat. Springing from bed i 
turned up the light and begged her to tell me what had startled 
her. In whispers she finally told me the awful fear that had been 
clutching her heart with a hand of ice. She believed there was 
something in her throat and she believed it was alive.’’ 

Holabird started from his chair, staring at Dr. Chester in 

Alive i ” he repeated. 

•‘Yes,” said the doctor, “that was her ever-present nightmare. 
I tried in vain to soothe her, believing more firmly than ever that 
she was the victim of her fancies. I tried to explain the impossi¬ 
bility of what she feared, but she lay in my arms, shuddering and 
hysterical, the rest of the night From that time the horror seemed 
to be with her more constantly than ever, because she made no 
attempt to conceal it Day after day I would return from my 

“ I was in despair. All my arguments, all my scientific ex¬ 
planations, were of no avail. Little by little she told me how 
the Thing felt, to her disordered imagination. At first, she said, 
she noticed a slight tickling sensation in her tliroat and tried to 
remove it by coughing. When she coughed it would disappear, 
but after a time it was present again, and sometimes in a dilferenl 
place. At the beginning her nervousness was caused by fear that 
she was becoming ill — developing some throat or lung trouble 

“ She felt the Thing moving in her chest. Clinging to my arm 
while she told me, my unhappy wife described the frightful agony 
that convulsed her that day as the moments slipped by, and as 
with each one the Thing seemed to move closer to her mouth. 

rushing into anotlier room, fell upon her knees and prayed. The 
sudden action brought relief, for, when she was able to collect her 
senses and fix them upon the horror, the Thing was gone. There 

“Then she prayed that I might be right when I told her if was 













12 THE MYSTIFICATION OP WENTWORTH. 

Wentworth stammered something incoherent and stumbled out 
of the office in a daze. The thing was fast getting possession of 
him. What did it all mean? he asked himself for the hundredth 
time. There was no (piestion now that the check was intended for 
him — that he and no other Kalpli Wentw'orth had won the prize, 
lint how had it happened ? 

Knable to frame a logical answer to his own question, he 
reached the street in a dreamy, unbelieving state of mind, ami 
instinctively turned tiie right comers and dodged the vehicles 
until he fotind liimsclf at his own door. His valet, quiet, imper¬ 
turbable Johnson, admitted him. Johnson took his hat and coat 
and deftly wheeled an easy chair to the fire. Wentworth watched 
him absently. 

Suddenly an idea struck him. 

“ Jolin.'^ou,” he exclaimed, “ have you ever seen around liere a 
long envelope — one of the sort they call document envelopes — 
I mean one with anything in it Big and bulky, you know.” 

llis valet studied a moment, w’hilo Wentworth watched him 
anxiously. 

Von mean like this, eir?” he asked, going to a cabinet and 
producing a packet of long envelo])ea. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Wentworth, eagerly, “ that’s the sort Did 
you ever notice one of those wdth anything in it?” 

“ I think I did, sir,” said Johnson. 

“When?” demanded Wentworth. “How was it? What did 
you do with it ? ” 

” Tlie one I saw T mailed, sir,” said the valet, “ I hope there’s 
nothing wrong, sir.” 

“Mailed?” echoed Wentworth, “to whom? How did yon 
happen to mail it ? ” 

son, “but T rcmemlsT one morning I found one of those big en¬ 
velopes with a letter in it all sealed and addressed and stamped 
on your desk here, and I mailed it. You always leave any mail 
here for me to drop in the box if you have been writing late at 
night, sir, you know.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said Wentworth, eagerly, “ but how do you 


















24 IN RE STATE VS. FORBES. 

are of a scientific turn of mind you would not understand, and —” 
He paused and I shook my head. “Ah, you are not — then I 
will refrain. It is sufficient to say that the fluoroscope and the con¬ 
nected ray may be moved about at will, and any part of the body 
may be subjected to investigation. The light is developed in a 
bulb as in the ordinary machine, but the quality of it and thereby 
its usefulness for descrying nerves, muscles or blood vessels, is the 
secret which I have learned. You may perhaps get a better com¬ 
prehension if I state that I use a separate tube for each species of 
investigation. That is, I attach the ordinary X-ray for the detec¬ 
tion of metal. With another tube all the intervening substances 
fade into fog and the nerves stand revealed. So, by yet another 
adjustment, I can study the blood, the microscope aiding very 
materially, as you can readily understand.” 

Ho evidently thought I was becoming wearied by his discourse, 
for he went on: 

“ You do not see what all this has to do with the murder of 
Laphara.” He spoke as though murder on the public street with 
a cheap revolver purchased for the purpose was a scientific phe 
nomenon. I replied that I was much interested in his discovery, 
and bad no doubt that it bore significantly upon the tragedy. 

silenw. He sat so, staring fixedly into space, the smoke trailing 
up slowly from the stump of his cigarette. I w’atched, and I saw 
the gleam gradually grow in his eyes, exactly as it grew in the 
eyes of the murderer Harley when the heart of the man he had 
stabbed, with the hole made by his knife, was produced in court. 
Hr. Forbes suddenly flicked the ash from his cigarette and turning 

“ I knew the man for a villain from the first. I knew it in¬ 
stinctively. I knew it from observation. Kut, like a fool, I could 
not be content with mere knowledge. I had to tell someone what 
I thought, and, most foolish of all, I told Rhoda. She did not, 
would not, so consider him. I was afraid she would fall in love 
with him. He came and I said nothing. He continued to come 
and I protested. - She laughed — defended him. He came more 
and more frequently, and, finding it was useless to object, I shut 
myself in my laboratory and trusted that her natural good sense 


















m, for whom the world was made — there were 
ije universe worth a single moment’s thought. 
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the sick bed in the house with the roof bench. SHE was there, 
and ill, just as he knew she would be. She looked up and smiled 
happily. 

“ I called for you, my heart,” slie said, weakly. 

“And I heard, I heard you,” replied the practical-minded 
Bradley. 


“ But, seflor, how did you come?” queried an old man. ‘‘Not 
surely by the road around the mountain, for that is a five-days' 
ride and she was stricken but yesterday — at sundown. And from 
the desert you — ” 

“ From the desert I came,” said Bradley. 

“Not from Sangre De Ciisto?” 

“ From Sangre De Cristo.” 

“ But sefior, it is a three-days' ride, and you must have water 
every twelve houi-s.” 

“ I came in two days and part of one night,” was Bradley’s 
answer, “ I watered — my home and I — at Lagua de Cuato.” 

The villagers looked at each other and at Bradley, queerly. 

“ Seftor,” said one, softly, “ there has been no water in Lagua de 
Cuato for four years.” 

“ Sefloi-es,” said Bradley, unhesitatingly, “ I watered — I and 
my horse — there this morning.” 

But they went later and found the lake with its bottom |X)wder 
dry, just as it bid been for four yearn, with Bradley’s home dead 
in the gray dust —and it Is that which makes the story so utterly 
impossible. 
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stranded on the point, the lower angle of the front grinding first 
upon the submerged bar, and then, as it righted, gradually 
dragged more and more to the east, till at last it settled solidly 
within twenty paces of the spot where the old bouse had stood. 

With the first peep of day Ellen, Tessie and Mamie were awake 
and out of doors. To the edge of the bluff they went, to discover 





“ A new house, bi^er an’ better’n ourn,” explained Tessie. 

‘‘An’ it’s got paint on it!” supplemented the other sisters, 
shrillj exultant that this important item of news, the delivery of 
which would almost outweigh the glory of the first announcement, 
should have been omitted by the nimble-tongued Tessie. 

Gramma showed no astonishment but, rising, took her cane 
without a word, and being already dressed, hobbled slowly to the 
point of observation, while her newly awakened daughter-in-law. 







Cassedys? The statement that the furniture of the new house 
doubled in extent and value that of the old one, is short of the 
whole truth. In one of the four bedrooms (no other house upon 
Fiddler's Neck had more than two) there was a heavy black wal¬ 
nut bedstead, with springs and mattress reasonably dry, in spite 
of tlie soaking that the lower floor of the house had sustained. The 
headboard of the bed was high and ornately decorated with 
mouldings, while the sides were of unusual thickness. It was 
altogether a massive piece of furniture, such as a rich man might 
own, but entirely above the ordinary aspirations of people like 
the Cassedys. In the very centre of the high headboard was a me¬ 
dallion or shield in high relief, and upon it, swinging from a small 
hook, hung a picture the like of which had never before been seen 
on Fiddler’s Neck. A young woman, with auburn hair, blue eyes 
piously raised to Heaven, and delicate hands clasped in uninter¬ 
rupted devotion, occupied a frame of Florentine gold, slia]x*<l to 
form a cross. It is no wonder that the awestruck family regarded 
this miniature and its setting with superstitious joy. To their 
simple minds it was at once the symbol and the flower of their 

For days the returning neighbors were admitted to view tlie 
precious thing. Witli but one dissenting voice, they pronounced 
it the likeness of a saint, and when Father Joseph had ad<led his 
approval to the general verdict, the matter was deemed to Ije set¬ 
tled beyond dispute. It was even whist)erc<l that Saint Ann her¬ 
self had come to take the Cassedys under her special protection, 
and a halo of sanctity began to gather about the teamster’s house. 
It cost him something, to be sure, as dignities and reputation are 
apt to cost. There could be no doubt that one so favored should 
do more for the church tiian could be expected from his less for¬ 
tunate neighbors. Father Joseph was certainly just in advancing 
this view, and in fairness to Mike Cassedy it should be said that 
he entirely fell in with it, and labored early and late to support 
his new dignities. Business increased with him; in place of two 
horses, wdthin the year he had six, and two strong, solxir lads 
were employed as helpers; so that in time he became the most 
prosperous man in the community. 

In the grand new bedroom, in the magnificent bed, under the 











miracle that “Itself” had wrought. 

For days following this event notliing else was talked of on 
Fiddler’s Point. The ordinary affairs of life seemed of meagre 

l)orhoo<l where so lately men had stood aghast and women had be¬ 
moaned the loss of property and the destruction of the fruits of 

Such congregations as Father Joseph welcomed at the little 
church of St. Ann, such reformations on the part of hardened 
backsliders, such conversions of recalcitrant heretics, such piety 
among the women of his flock, and such lil>eral donations to the 
various funds of the church, had never before been knowm in that 


rs of the marvelous cures spread, and in spreading 
magnified, other cripples, from other parishes, 
the poverty-stricken and long despised Point, and 
ion to the potent presence of “Itself.” From up 


thing of the past, to be looked back upon with regret and longing. 
Xo more could Mike, returning from his day’s work, stretch his 


eoatless arms, and extend his shoeless stockings in the comfort of 
his own house. The children were arrayed from morning to night 
in their best dresses and their best manners, which, after the nov¬ 
elty had worn off, became highly irksome. Gramma McCrea, poor 


bed, seeing that by day the premises were invaded by curious or 
anxious pilgrims, and by night generally occupied by one or more 
of the lame, the halt, or the blind. 
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Around and above him the walls of a natural cavern had beei 
straightened out until tlie sides were perpendicular, enclosing ai 
irregularly shaped circular pit some fifty feet deep and as man^ 


The whole of the pit, exe 
himself, was occupied by a 
tom of which, about twent 


i narrow ledge on which he found 
>, roughly-paved basin, at the bot- 
3t farther below where he stood, 


In the centre of the pool, on a rough pedestal of rock, stood the 
efiigy of a huge figure, whoso horrible face and relentless eyes 
were turned directly towards liiin. The grotesque and cruel 
expression heightened tlie significance of the pointing right hand, 
wliich Avas directed menacingly at the water immediately in front 

discernible under the foul, muddy surface. But that rigid, bale¬ 
ful stare was more than he could stand, and he walked hastily 
round the le<lgo to the other side of the pool. 

Ko, there ivas apparently no egn^ss anywhere. The sides were 
straight and above the overhanging rocks nearly met e.xccpt for 


hardly believe his eyes. 
Marsdeu wiix'd the b \ 


He walked slowly back to his original 
1 hand slowly followed him. 

*at from bis face. “ Day and niglit, and 
watch his hand, until you sliall see — 

the slimy pool. At once ho noticed the 
s slowly and surely rising, ^^’hat was 
























The artificial straightening of the sides, rendering egress impos¬ 
sible, and the cutting of the ledge, readily adapted the pit for 
human sacrifice. The efiigy on the rock pedestal in the centre, 
revolved by a simple piece of mechanism by the priests on duty, 
was introduced later as an afterthought to add to the horrors of 
the tragedy. The mental torture of the victim, seeing the water 


off the ledge, or he was obliged to swim to the pedestal in the 
centre, can readily bo imagined. The reptiles were not fed for 
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